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Art. VII. — Was ich erlebte, am der Erinnerung nieder- 
geschrieben, von Henrich Steffens. {My Expe- 
rience — written from recollection, by Henrich Stef- 
fens.) Breslau ; bei Josef Max und Komp. 1840 - 2. 
6 Bande. 

This is a work of great and varied interest. In the en- 
joyment of a green and cheerful old age, his memory still 
unimpaired, his imagination yet buoyant, and his feelings 
having lost hardly any of the fire or the elasticity of youth, 
the venerable author sat down to sum up the results of a life, 
which stretches back as far as the year 1773, and which has 
been filled with a great variety of incident. In childhood, he 
listened to the stories of those whose memory extended over 
the whole range of the eighteenth, and even into the seven- 
teenth century. His birth occurred but ten years after the 
conclusion of the seven years' war of Prussia ; and thirteen 
before the death of the great Frederick. He was rocked in 
the cradle at the same time with Tieck and Novalis ; learned 
his letters with Hegel and Schelling ; and was sleigh-riding 
over the widely spread snow-plains of Norway, when Napo- 
leon was firing off his mimic cannon at Ajaccio. The boy was 
old enough to empty his bowl of punch on the joyful occa- 
sion, when the flags flying at the mast-heads, and the cannon 
roaring from the decks of the battle-ships of almost every 
nation, then at anchor in the roadstead of Elsinore, pro- 
claimed to the sympathizing friends of liberty, that the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America had been acknowl- 
edged by George the Third. He was sixteen years of age, 
when his father returning home one day, his countenance 
flushed with exultation, and his eyes bright with tears, an- 
nounced to his assembled children the opening, at Paris, of 
that great European drama, which, as he then fondly hoped, 
would for ever unloose from their necks the yoke of aristo- 
cratic tyranny, and open before their youthful feet the path 
to golden fortunes. 

Born in Norway, educated in Denmark, and, for the 
greater part of his life, a subject of Prussia, the interests 
and sympathies of Steffens have been closely allied with the 
fortunes of three different lands ; and at a period when the 
most important changes passed over their institutions and 
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their destinies. His history is accordingly connected with 
such events as the battle of the Baltic, the elevation of Ber- 
nadotte to the united thrones of Sweden and Norway, and 
the fall and resurrection of Prussia. The early part of his 
education fell under the old regime ; but his later culture 
was subjected to the various revolutionary influences, — to 
the altered opinions and habits of the new order of things. 
He grew up the contemporary and friend of those gifted 
spirits that formed the famous Jena circle, — Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Fichte, Schelling, Tieck, Novalis, and the Schlegels ; 
and during the course of his prolonged life, he has witnessed 
the early growth, and now, perhaps, nearly the last devel- 
opment, of the literature and art of modern Germany. In 
the great literary movement of the Germans, Steffens himself 
has borne no unimportant part. His numerous contributions 
to physical science, and his highly popular novels, have 
given him rank among the most eminent authors of his times. 
At present, he holds the offices of professor in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, and counsellor to the king of Prussia ; and 
adorns his conspicuous station with the graces of elegant 
manners, entertaining and instructive conversation, and the 
lustre of a pure, generous, and manly character. 

Henrich Steffens was born of Danish parents, on the 2d 
of May, 1773, in Stavanger, on the western coast of Norway, 
— a place where formerly were performed, according to 
Snorro Sturleson, the Herodotus of the North, some of the 
most celebrated feats of Scandinavian heroism ; but which, 
at the present day, is less poetically known for its success in 
the herring fishery. In his third year, his father, with the 
hope of carrying on the practice of medicine to greater ad- 
vantage, removed his family to Trondheim, where Hakon 
Jarl anciently bore sway, and Saint Oluf introduced Chris- 
tianity, — giving his name to a church, historically the most 
important in Norway, and, in an architectural point of view, 
one of the most remarkable in Europe. This church, the 
burial-place of the old Norwegian kings, made an indelible 
impression on the boy's imagination ; but not greater than 
that produced by the fortress of Munkholmen, perched upon 
the summit of a rocky island in the bay of Trondheim, in 
which had formerly been confined the great Danish lawgiver, 
Griffenfeld. So many stories had been told to the child of 
the greatness of the illustrious prisoner, and so closely had 
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he associated his name with the rugged fortress, its towers 
often enveloped in mists, and its granite foundations ever 
vexed hy the waves, that, during his four years' residence in 
Trondheim, he never could get rid of the strong impression, 
that the great legislator was still there. Facts like this show 
how naturally the belief springs up among the uncultivated, 
that particular places are haunted by the spirits of the de- 
parted. 

The next change of his father's residence brought young 
Steffens to Elsinore, in Denmark. This place, rendered 
classic by Shakspeare and Campbell, is situated on the 
southern shore of the Cattegat. From the heights above 
the town, the houses, which are compressed into two long 
streets running parallel with the shore, appear to be swim- 
ming upon the water. Bridges run out from the town far 
into the shallow waters of the Sound ; and upon these, by 
means of boats, are landed the cargoes of the ships that lie 
in the roadstead. A level beach, also, stretches out into the 
midst of the turbulent waves of the Cattegat ; and upon a 
" wild and stormy steep," rise the gray walls and strong 
towers of the castle of Kronburg. The heights in the rear 
of the town are ornamented with pleasure-gardens, and by 
the royal palace of Marienlyst. On the other side, in the 
distance, are seen, boldly projecting into the Sound, the 
mountains of Sweden ; while between these and the Danish 
coast, are constantly passing the ships of every nation. To 
the southwest, the island of Hween rises proudly from the 
water, showing the ruins of the castle and observatory of 
Uranienburg, the residence of the famous Tycho Brahe. A 
larger number of vessels pass through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar than through the Cattegat ; but Gibraltar and Ceuta lie 
nearly twenty miles asunder, so that the ships which here 
enter the Mediterranean are lost in the distance. But the 
Sound at Elsinore is only between two and three miles in 
width ; and as there are shoals on the Swedish coast, vessels 
are compelled to sail near to the shores of Denmark. At 
Elsinore, also, without being jammed together, as in the 
famous harbors of Bordeaux and Marseilles, or upon the 
Thames at London, or the Elbe at Hamburg, the numerous 
vessels have ample space for lying at anchor. 

Steffens was delighted, in calm summer mornings, to sur- 
vey the scene that, from his chamber windows, lay spread 
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before him. The sun, rising above the dark coast of Swe- 
den, gilded the surface of the tranquil waters. In majes- 
tic repose lay the royal guard frigate ; around slept upon 
the quiet deep ships of every size and country ; while over 
all was thrown the half transparent veil of morning mists. 
Silence reigned over the scene. Then suddenly were heard 
the morning bells from a hundred vessels ; at the same time, 
the cannon of the royal frigate sent forth a morning saluta- 
tion, and the smoke of the guns curled slowly up into the 
air. During the day, both the shipping and the town were 
full of animation. Men from almost every clime hurried 
through the streets ; boats propelled by oars or sails were 
moving in all directions ; now were heard the songs of the 
crews discharging the cargo ; then the fortress received or 
returned the salutes of foreign squadrons, or single ships that 
sailed through the Sound. At evening, as the last rays of 
the sun lingered upon the flags at mast-head, and the hum of 
business had subsided, the evening bells rang again together, 
and the guns of the royal frigate pealed out their hoarse, 
gruff vespers. 

Though a precocious child, Henrich learned less in school, 
at this period, than at a neighbouring landing-place, frequented 
by fishermen. Here the boats were drawn up, and the nets 
spread out to dry ; hence the fishermen sailed merrily out to 
sea ; and hither they returned with well-laden boats. Hen- 
rich played with the wild fisher boys and girls ; wrestled and 
bathed with his schoolmates ; or roamed with them along 
the shores and over the fields. Being petted by the sailors, 
he soon made his way to the ships that lay off Elsinore, 
became familiar with all parts of both vessel and rigging, in- 
quired into the nature of their cargoes, listened to " 'fore the 
mast " descriptions of foreign ports, and sailors' stories of 
life at sea. This fondness for roaming about with rough 
companions, and living in the open air, was favored by the 
father, who, being by nature of a violent and headstrong dis- 
position, and, from poverty, discontented with his lot in life, 
held the opinion that it was best for boys to learn to help 
and defend themselves, instead of disqualifying their minds, 
by bending all day over books, for ever learning any thing 
from real life. Being fond of bathing in the coldest water, 
he was in the habit of putting his boys, as early in the sea- 
son as April or May, into a hogshead, and then pumping 
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cold water upon them. During the winter, when the snow 
was lying in the court-yard, they were accustomed to run 
out and roll themselves naked in the snow. "When Henrich 
was but four years old, his father threw him into the water, 
giving him his choice either to sink or swim ; so that the art 
of swimming was learned almost as early as that of walking. 
To punish his children, whenever they committed a fault, 
the father could not find time, but ordered the maid to note 
all gross improprieties of behaviour, and when a sufficient 
number had accumulated, a general trial day was appointed, 
and sufficient chastisement was inflicted for all the offences 
at once. 

But in spite of the roughness of his life out of doors, 
young Steffens often sat quietly at home, for hours together, 
over his book, absorbed in dreamy thought. Like his 
mother, he was mild and affectionate in his disposition ; 
and when promoted to the Latin school, was one of the 
most studious pupils, until, by an unmerited blow, his teacher 
developed the first feeling of bitterness in his heart, and 
drove him out from the paradise of his childhood. 

It was during the residence of Steffens in Elsinore, that 
the American war of independence was ended ; and we are 
happy to hear from our author of the joy which this event 
called forth in that distant seaport. Even in that small and 
retired place, there were many hearts that beat high when it 
was announced, that the cause of liberty in the New World 
was victorious. The storm which had raged upon the 
American coast, heaved across the Atlantic a mighty swell, 
and, after tossing its spray against the white cliffs of England, 
and greeting with its murmur the sunny coast of France, 
broke at last upon the distant shores of the Cattegat, and 
kissed with a gentle ripple the beach of Elsinore. 

" I was sufficiently instructed," says Steffens, "respecting the 
importance of the war in North America, to interest myself with 
my whole soul in favor of a people who fought so bravely for 
freedom. Among the great men of that time, who attracted my 
attention, were Washington and Franklin ; and the application to 
the latter of the line of Juvenal (?) 

' Eripuit ccelo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis,' 

produced a deep impression upon my imagination. The heroic 
Washington excited my wonder ; but the lot which appeared to 
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me most to be envied was that of Franklin, who, bom in an 
humble family, had become a celebrated writer and philosopher ; 
and being at that period a representative of his struggling coun- 
try, attracted the admiration of the most gifted men of his time. 
There were, indeed, few young men of cultivated minds then 
living in the peaceful kingdom of Denmark, who did not espouse 
the cause of the Americans. The opinions of my father kept 
alive, as they had at first awakened, the sympathies of his 
children with the cause of freedom. It was this war which cast 
the glowing spark of liberty not only into France, but into all 
lands of the civilized world, where it was afterwards fanned into 
the fires of the Revolution. And it was, therefore, interesting to 
observe how this enthusiasm for freedom was cherished in the 
quiet family circles of distant and peaceful countries ; and how 
the imagination of glowing youth intimately associated their own 
private fortunes with the future destiny of Europe and America. 

"I remember still very distinctly the day when the establish- 
ment of the peace, which confirmed the victory of struggling 
freedom, was celebrated in the town and roadstead of Elsinore. 
On the evening before, we began to look forward with great 
eagerness to the coming morning. The day proved to be a 
beautiful one ; the roadstead was filled with the ships of all na- 
tions, and among them were several men-of-war. All the ves- 
sels were in their festive attire. Flags and streamers waved 
gently in the wind from the sterns, the bowsprits, and the rigging 
of the assembled fleet. This unusual display, the cannonade 
from the men-of-war, and even from every merchantman that 
happened to have a gun or two, and the rejoicings of the crews 
who filled the decks, made a holyday for those on shore. My 
father had invited a company of guests, who entered into ani- 
mated conversation upon the victory of the Americans, and the 
cause of freedom in all lands. A presentiment of the great 
events that were to follow in the train of this important victory 
seemed to fall upon the minds of the rejoicing company. The 
time appeared as the friendly morning twilight of a bloody day 
in history. 

" Our father wished to cherish in us the love, then feeble and 
limited in our young minds, for civil liberty. Accordingly, con- 
trary to custom, we were called into the parlour, where we were 
instructed respecting the object of the festivities of the day, and 
were invited to drink to the rising fortunes of the new republic. 
In our garden, a Danish and an American flag floated in the 
breeze ; a small mortar was thrice discharged ; our glasses were 
filled with punch, and to our infinite delight, we were allowed to 
hurrah with our parents for liberty and America." 
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From Elsinore, when Henrich was eleven years old, his 
father was called as regimental physician to Roeskilde. In 
this quiet spot, on the woody shore of the Cattegat, where 
from his chamber windows he could count almost as many 
church towers as there were masts in the busy bay of Elsi- 
nore, and where the still life of the husbandman among the 
fruitful valleys and hill-sides appeared so unlike the bustle of 
a seaport, young Steffens cultivated that enthusiastic love of 
external nature which became a characteristic feature of his 
mind, and gave a direction to the whole course of his future 
life. In this place, also, once the splendid residence of the 
Danish kings, the walls of which had been witnesses of the 
great events that made Denmark illustrious, and whose cathe- 
dral, erected in the middle ages, and containing the consecrated 
tombs of the Scandinavian monarchs, is the most remarkable 
church in the country, — was awakened in the mind of the 
young scholar his first interest in historical studies. Litera- 
ture, too, engaged his attention ; and it is somewhat remark- 
able, that " Tom Jones," his favorite novel, should not only 
not have tainted the purity of his mind, but, on the contrary, 
have exerted a strong and beneficial influence in the forma- 
tion of his character. 

In Copenhagen, whither his parents removed from Roe- 
skilde, Steffens had the misfortune to lose his mother. De- 
scended from one of the most respectable families in the 
country, she was distinguished for her beauty, was of a happy 
disposition, and grew up the iavorite of her parents. Mar- 
rying Dr. Steffens, however, with nothing but his personal 
attractions to recommend him, she was neglected by her 
relatives, and, becoming an invalid after marriage, was recol- 
lected by her son as pale and emaciated, though with features 
the most delicately feminine, and eyes in which shone the 
purity and mildness of the heaven to which she soon ascend- 
ed. A gentle word from this pious mother was sufficient to 
calm the storms of passion to which the son was sometimes 
subject ; her instructions preserved him from vicious courses ; 
and her good example nurtured in his heart the most beauti- 
ful, as it was the simplest and most natural, form of piety. 
Endowed with a healthy body and a sane mind, his religion 
was, at no period of his life, of a character to make him either 
melancholy or sanctimonious. It restrained his passions, 
without eradicating them. Alike opposed in its spirit to 
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pharisaical formality, to theological dogmatism, and to that 
vapid sentimentality which lacks the strength to grasp firmly 
any fixed principles of belief, and weakly lets go its hold of 
all established forms of worship, it was free both in opinion 
and practice without being lawless, and was of the highest 
spiritual character without any approach to effeminacy. 

Copenhagen is acknowledged to be one of the most beau- 
tiful cities of Europe. From the neighbouring heights of 
Friedrichsberg, one sees below him the entire town with its 
towers and palaces. A forest of masts rises from the harbor 
beyond ; the wide Sound is gay with ships ; near by, Hveen 
and other well-wooded islands float upon the beautiful water ; 
and stretching away in the distance lies the coast of Sweden. 
The city itself is the Paris of Denmark ; and Steffens was 
suddenly ushered from the still, religious life of Roeskilde, 
into a world of varied fascinations - and strong excitements. 
The change, by bringing at once before him such a number 
of new objects and varying scenes, seems to have produced 
an almost bewildering effect upon his mind ; and created in 
him an extraordinary excitability of temperament, not un- 
like the restlessness of the Cattegat, upon whose wild waves 
he had been so often tossed in boyhood. For several months 
after his arrival in the city, and at an age when young men of 
talent usually strive to translate themselves into the heaven 
of poetry and speculation, he devoted himself to the study of 
the prose of real life. He spent much time in the streets, 
observing with eager eye the variegated life of the inhabit- 
ants, the turmoil of business, and the shows of pleasure ; 
and listening with greedy ear to the songs of the street- 
minstrels, the cries of the Jews who sold old clothes, and of 
the pretty girls who offered flowers, the sound of bells, the 
roar of carriages, or the martial music that enlivened the 
daily military parades. All these things were noted by the 
excited mind of the young man, and supplied his fancy with 
the means of picturing to himself — a practice to which he 
was much addicted — the different conditions of human life, 
and the great diversities of human character. He here saw 
the world, improved his powers of observation, and collected 
a fund of knowledge quite as valuable, perhaps, as that which 
is acquired at school. 

The Danes, like the Germans, are fond, on a pleasant 
afternoon, and especially on holydays, of making short pleas- 
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ure excursions into the country. Parents go out with their 
children to take tea at some of the houses of entertainment, 
with which all the large towns are surrounded ; small parties 
are formed to ride or walk to some neighbouring spot of inter- 
est ; and friends in couples stroll forth to enjoy conversation 
in the fresh air of the suburbs. These cheap pleasures, 
which young Steffens often enjoyed in company with his 
father and brothers, are highly relished by all classes of the 
people ; and conducive as they are to health and a cheerful 
enjoyment of social life, they can hardly be too highly esti- 
mated. The following picture gives us a view of one of the 
larger popular festivals ; though of some of its parts we can 
hardly speak in terms of commendation. 

" The spot where the greatest crowd assembled from the 
city, at this season, lies in the midst of the great park which 
stretches from Copenhagen along the shore, in the direction of 
Elsinore. There, under the shade of trees, in the neighbourhood 
of a fountain famed from early times, and with the origin of 
which a beautiful legend is connected, were erected a large 
number of tents, that, from St. John's day to the 14th of July, 
were filled with visiters from the capital. During this period, 
small carriages of basket-work, with three seats, might be daily 
seen leaving Copenhagen for the scene of the popular festivities. 
Even the poorest families grudged not the expense of riding out 
of town in one of these vehicles. The high road swarmed with 
carriages and persons on horseback. In the park itself, all was 
in motion. On every side were heard songs ; the larger tents 
sent forth a flourish of trumpets ; and in the smaller ones, hand- 
organs, at that time novelties, and violins discoursed indifferent 
music. The common people expressed their delight in loud 
shouts and laughter, after their own fashion ; and in the midst of 
this chaos of sounds, surrounded by the exulting populace, one 
might see many families of the higher classes — gentle dames 
and lovely maidens. These had come from the country seats 
and pleasure houses in the neighbourhood ; and alighting from 
their carriages at a little distance from the tents, they walked 
about for a short time, mingling as spectators in the wild and 
unrestrained rejoicings. Here were all kinds of refreshments, — 
puppet shows, juggling, rope dancing, and sometimes menageries. 
Those persons who devoted themselves exclusively to the pleas- 
ures of the tents, and remained in them at night, belonged to 
the lower classes. When the weather was warm and clear, they 
slept for a few hours in the open air, under the trees ; when it 
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rained, they were huddled together in the narrow tents. The 
young men of ampler means caroused in booths furnished with 
better accommodations. 

" I know of no other city that celebrated so many holydays 
in succession, and in the same place. These festivities often 
assumed, indeed, a coarse, and even offensive, appearance ; but 
there were always many families that went out merely to enjoy 
the beautiful country at that delightful season. In the forest, 
where it borders on the shore, as well as where it rises to the 
hills, one might see family parties assembled under the trees. 
Groups of persons, seated round a clean table-cloth spread upon 
the grass, partook of the food and wine they had brought from 
town ; cheerful songs alternated with sprightly discourse ; and 
the wood resounded with merry peals of laughter. Free from 
care, these happy mortals, while the birds sang in the branches 
and the sunlight slept in the tree-tops, nestled like children in 
the bosom of their fair, fruitful mother earth." 

In the whirl of town excitements, which lasted six months 
or more, much of the peace of mind that Steffens had en- 
joyed at Roeskilde was lost ; and afterwards, upon his en- 
trance into the university, the religious enthusiasm he had 
experienced in the country was compelled to give way, in a 
measure, to an absorbing passion for science and literature. 
To his studies he devoted himself with great diligence and 
success, until they were suspended for the purpose of taking 
a situation as tutor in a private family in the country. This 
place, however, he held but a short time, though long enough 
to convince his patron, that a genius was a most unfit person 
to teach children to read, write, and cipher, — and long 
enough, also, to learn for himself, even if he taught his 
pupils nothing, some sad lessons from the book of human 
experience. Returning to the university, he was maintained 
in the house of a kind-hearted uncle of the maternal line, and 
by him was introduced into the best literary society of the 
place. During his university life, English and German lite- 
rature occupied a portion of his leisure hours. He seems 
to have derived no little benefit, also, from the theatre, which 
at that time was well conducted ; he belonged to a society 
of literary gentlemen, who gave theatrical representations as 
amateurs ; and even joined, for a short season, a company 
of players, somewhat after the manner of Wilhelm Meister. 

The manners and habits of the Danish students, in the 
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latter part of the preceding century, were not unlike those 
of their brethren in Germany. They were fond of convivial 
entertainments, at which the song rang cheerily, and the 
wine-cup was sent briskly round. The students at Copen- 
hagen, however, never descended to that hirsute vulgarity 
of manner, and bestial sottishness of habits, of which the 
German Burschen, as they puffed at their long-tailed pipes, 
and gulped down mighty potations of strong beer, so shame- 
lessly made their boast. 

In one of the literary clubs to which we have alluded, 
Steffens frequently met the celebrated sculptor Thorwald- 
sen. The appearance of this gifted man, at that time, is 
described as being in the highest degree prepossessing. His 
features were remarkably regular, his manners were quiet, 
the enthusiasm with which he spoke of subjects connected 
with his art fascinated the hearer, and his slender and almost 
plastic figure showed that nature had conferred upon him, not 
only the divine power of forming beauty, but beauty of form 
itself. 

Having now attained his majority, our author was sent 
into Norway by a society for the promotion of the study of 
Natural History, to extend his practical knowledge of botany, 
zoology, and mineralogy. He had for years longed to visit 
his native mountains ; and now, being supplied with a small 
sum of money, he commenced, with mingled hopes and fears, 
his first travels. Arrived in Bergen, though already nearly 
out of funds, he contrived to make his way into the best 
society of the place, and prosecuted his mineralogical studies 
in the adjacent mountains. While in this city, although he 
had already formed the design of exchanging the profession 
of divinity for that of letters, and had not been in the habit 
of speaking from the pulpit, he preached a sermon that, by 
its eloquence, had great effect in the city, and, by its liberal 
sentiments, attracted the disapprobation of the authorities. 

He soon left Bergen, in order to make some zoological 
investigations among the islands on the coast. Here his 
zeal for science led him to encounter considerable perils, and 
to undergo many hardships. His fare was often reduced to 
bread and water ; he was frequently compelled to pass the 
night in the filthy huts of the islanders ; and sometimes, 
when on excursions with the fishermen, after having listened 
to their evening hymns and prayers, and having gazed for 
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hours into the brilliant skies of those northern nights, where 
the twilight lasts till morn, he lay down to be rocked to sleep 
in the cradle of his open boat. 

On one of the islands off the coast, our traveller witnessed 
a bridal ceremony, an account of which we translate, as il- 
lustrative of the manners of the rude inhabitants of those 
remote regions. 

" We descried on the open plain a small wooden church, 
surrounded by a large number of peasants. On our arrival, I 
was introduced to the priest, a middle-aged man of lively tem- 
perament and coarse manners. He invited me to attend the 
services, and introduced me to the bridal pairs, who, standing 
together, formed quite a large company. The brides were ar- 
rayed in a costume, the fashion of which had probably remained 
unchanged for a century or two, and which struck me as being 
not a little singular. They wore a black dress, silver or gilt 
chains around the neck, and gilt crowns upon the head. Most 
of them had coarse, plump figures, and were highly embarrassed 
and awkward in their movements. 

" Drums were heard among the crowd about the church, and 
guns were frequently fired in honor of the day. A young man 
stole up to the company with whom I was conversing, held the 
barrel of his gun above our heads, and fired in such close prox- 
imity to my ears as to make me for some time quite deaf. 
This was intended as a mark of respect. 

" The brides were now led into the church ; the preacher 
followed ; and the building was immediately crowded. The 
preacher took his stand, in a careless, irreverent manner, before 
the altar, and one bridal pair after another was conducted be- 
fore him. The marriage forms and the not very short exhorta- 
tions were eleven times repeated — the speaker frequently 
interrupting himself to scold the peasants, and give them direc- 
tions for keeping or restoring order. After getting through with 
five or six pairs, he suddenly turned round to me, who sat near 
by, and cried out, as he wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head, 'This is unendurable; hand me the Madeira; you will 
find the bottle under the bench.' As there was no glass there, 
I handed the bottle itself. This he raised several times to his 
mouth, returned it to me, urged me to drink likewise, exclaimed 
good-naturedly ' This strengthens a fellow,' and continued the 
ceremony. For my part, I thought that what could be done 
without offence by the pastor, would be surely allowable in me ; 
and, indeed, the pestilent atmosphere rendered such a refresh- 
ment absolutely necessary. 
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" The marriage ceremony had lasted at least several hours, 
when at last the preacher ascended the pulpit. His sermon was 
pronounced in as nonchalant an air as had been the preceding 
services. He inveighed with great zeal against rationalists and 
heretics of every description, — Atheists, Deists, Armenians, 
Socinians, and Pelagians. At last, to my utter amazement, 
suddenly turning round, he directed his discourse to me person- 
ally, as if I were not altogether free from the offence of un- 
belief. All eyes were of course fastened on me at once ; and 
I had reason to fear, lest I should be looked upon by the assem- 
bled congregation as no better than the heretics just anathema- 
tized. The audience showed no signs of being edified by the 
discourse, but a great many appeared to be amazed at the 
learning and the eloquence of the orator. After the sermon, 
which lasted an hour and a quarter, a long hymn was sung ; 
and it was not till at the expiration of five or six hours that I 
was permitted — after having, in imitation of the pastor, again 
refreshed myself with the excellent Madeira — to regain once 
more the open air. 

" Out of doors, the air resounded with the roll of drums, the 
report of guns, and the shouting of the people. The pastor 
invited me to remain, and witness the bridal festivities ; but I 
was glad to escape. To my question, why he singled me out 
as a heretic before the congregation, he laughingly replied, that 
it was a mere joke ; and expressed opinions that brought to my 
mind the religious amusements practised in Mexico and Rio 
Janeiro." 

For descriptions of the sublime scenery of the Norwegian 
coast, we refer our readers to the author's two popular 
novels, "Malcolm" and "Die Vier Norweger," and con- 
tent ourselves here with giving the following short extract : 

" I ascended Folgefonden, that immense plain of eternal 
snows, which, here and there, on the steep declivities, form 
small and pyramidical glaciers. I often lost myself in the waste 
mountain solitude, rambling about alone, and absorbed in con- 
templation of the mighty masses of Nature. A mingled feeling 
of delight and dread came over me with overwhelming force, 
when, standing upon the glittering, widely spread snow-plains, I 
saw still others stretching away into the remote distance, though 
deceitfully seeming to be near ; and when, at other places, above 
the most elevated cottages of the cowherds, and above the last 
traces of the dwarf, Alpine vegetation, I beheld on all sides 
nothing but naked, shattered rocks, or bald mountain lakes, 
whose dusky waves rolled heavily in these torpid regions. At 
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such times, I learned the fascinating power of rocky Nature. 
It possessed an enchantment, alluring like that of torrents, but 
darker and more dreadful. 

" But, in the very midst of the awful mountains of the North, 
one meets, to his surprise, in valleys like Sognedal, with an 
exceedingly mild, and even southern form of nature. These 
vales are real forcing-houses. The severe cold of winter, and 
the rough northern storms, descend not into them, but waste 
their forces upon the rocky summits of the mountains. Here 
below, the snow, even in winter, changes into rain ; and the 
sun, shining warmly in, creates almost a southern climate. 
Spring flowers start up in March and April. Meadows, kept 
constantly fresh and green by the water that trickles down from 
the heights, alternate with fields of barley and rye. The strong, 
fertile soil bears the alder and the asp, the oak and the linden. 
The leaf- bearing trees here take the place of the firs and pines 
of the mountains. In the extensive gardens grow the noblest 
and most luxuriant species of fruit. By the roadsides bloom 
various kinds of flowers of most exuberant growth, such as 
surprise the traveller in the richest parts of Seeland. I well 
remember the impression with which I first trod these enchant- 
ing, but perfectly wild, northern gardens — transported, as it then 
seemed to me, from their native tropics to the North. It was at 
first highly cheerful, but afterwards quite sad ; for the appear- 
ance of man in these beautiful vales is any thing but pleasing. 
Sunk in coarse sensuality, the inhabitants generally live in 
smoky huts without windows, and go about clad in rags and 
dirt." 

The result of our traveller's studies in Norway did not 
equal his youthful anticipations ; and, from reluctance to 
appear before his friends in Copenhagen with what seemed 
to him a meagre account of his journey, he formed the bold 
design, instead of returning to Denmark, of going to seek 
his fortune in Germany. Having received pecuniary assist- 
ance from a friend, he was enabled to carry his design into 
effect. But suffering shipwreck on the German coast, he 
appeared in Hamburg without a shilling in his pocket, in 
an old coat that hung loosely about him, for which he was 
indebted to the generosity of the captain, without friends, 
and with little or no practice in speaking the German lan- 
guage. A couple of months were spent in the study of men 
and things in the streets, the gardens, the coffee-houses, and 
wine-cellars of Hamburg. Then, with all his worldly goods 
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and chattels slung in a knapsack over his shoulders, and a 
favorite dog at his heels, he set off, with a vague but con- 
straining impulse to roam about in freedom and see the 
world, on various pedestrian excursions into the surrounding 
country. His purse, however, was soon exhausted ; and, 
after living a week upon bread and fruit, he fell sick, and 
came very near dying from starvation — a fate he preferred 
to compliance with the proposal of his banker, who gene- 
rously offered to take him into copartnership, provided only 
that he would marry his sister. At last, he was reduced to 
the necessity of taking refuge in the house of his father, who 
was at that time living in straitened circumstances in Rends- 
burg. After a year spent under the paternal roof in labori- 
ous study, Steffens started, in 1796, with five Prussian 
dollars and a couple of letters of introduction in his pocket, 
and a strong presentiment of future distinction in his heart, 
to see what fortune might have in store for him in the uni- 
versity town of Kiel in Holstein. There, by the advice of 
a friendly professor, he at first gave lessons to a few children 
in Natural History, but soon afterwards entered upon his 
professional career as Privat-Docent at the university, where 
the copiousness of learning, the brilliancy of imagination, the 
ardor of sentiment, and vigor of thought with which he spoke 
from the Cathedra, drew around him, in a short time, a large 
audience of attentive and grateful pupils. 

We translate the description of the manner in which the 
young Privat-Docent was introduced to the eminent jurist 
Cramer, which may serve to exemplify the well known pecu- 
liarities of German Professors in the latter part of the last 
century. 

" The manner in which I made the acquaintance of the cel- 
ebrated jurist Cramer was at least original. As I was conducted 
to him in the garden of his country house, I heard loud shouts 
and laughter, and saw several young men jumping, one after 
another, over an elderly gentleman, who stood bent over for the 
purpose. A lady standing near him said, as she observed me — 
' Cramer, here is Steffens.' 'Good,' replied the Professor, with- 
out altering his position, ' let him jump over me.' Upon the word, 
I sprang high over him, and turning round, after the successful 
leap, made my compliments. He gave me his hand with a smile, 
and after such an introduction, I was, of course, received with- 
out further ceremony into his circle, and treated as a familiar 
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friend. Notwithstanding this playful behaviour, Cramer was an 
earnest, quiet, and thoughtful person, as well as a severe and 
thorough scholar." 

As Steffens, at this period, began to apply himself to the 
study of German philosophy, and to make the acquaintance 
of many of the most distinguished living philosophers, we now 
proceed to give extracts of rather a graver character and a 
higher literary interest than those already introduced. The 
writers whom he principally studied were Spinoza, Kant, 
and F. H. Jacobi, — the former of whom made upon him, 
as upon the best German minds of that age, a very favorable 
and strong impression. His first meeting with the latter is 
described in the extract following. 

" I must here mention a circumstance that greatly increased my 
personal interest in Jacobi. While searching one day for books 
in the library of Hensler, a large carriage, not unlike a strong, 
military baggage-wagon, with four horses, stopped before the door. 
The cloth, with which the carriage-top was covered, being par- 
tially removed, I was surprised to see that the wagon was divid- 
ed into two halves, and both partitions filled with beds. From 
one of these divisions appeared a tall, slender lady, no longer 
young, accompanied by a female attendant. They alighted, 
inquired if I were acquainted with the house, and desired me 
to announce the presence of the Princess Gallizin. The lady 
possessed a genteel, and even commanding, exterior ; and her 
countenance wore a strong intellectual expression. From the 
other half of the carriage descended, at the same time, an aged 
gentleman with his servant. The dress as well as the general 
appearance of the former might have made him pass for a Cath- 
olic priest. It occurred to me at once, that these personages 
were none other than the philosophic Jacobi, and his celebrated 
friend." 

At the end of two years, Steffens left Kiel, and spent 
considerable time in visiting various places of interest in 
northern Germany. He studied literature and philosophy 
at Jena, art at Dresden, and Nature in the great Thuringian 
forest, where, for weeks together, he wandered about on foot, 
sleeping at night in lone houses, and living less by bread, 
which he had hardly the means to purchase, than upon the 
spiritual food and contemplations excited by the scenes 
around him. At Jena, having already begun to distinguish 
himself by his writings on subjects connected with Natural 
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Philosophy, he was introduced into that brilliant circle of au- 
thors, of whom Goethe formed the centre. He spent sev- 
eral days as a guest in the house of Goethe, at Weimar ; and 
the noble form of the great poet, his powerful eye, the na- 
tive dignity of his bearing, and the repose of his external 
manner, while a whole world of thoughts and emotions was 
revolving in the spirit within, made upon the young nat- 
uralist, as upon all others, a strong impression, and produc- 
ed the conviction, that the genius of the poet was even sur- 
passed by the greatness of the man. 

At Jena, also, Steffens commenced a warm and lasting 
friendship with Schelling. The latter was then proclaiming, 
with youthful ardor and daring, his first great philosophical 
system, destined after many years to give place to a second, 
more in harmony with Christianity, and for the publication of 
which the republic of letters is now waiting with mingled 
hopes and fears. Steffens was present when Schelling gave 
his introductory lecture at the university, and thus describes 
the appearance of the youthful metaphysician. 

" The large hall was thronged with professors and students. 
The youthfulness of Schelling's appearance, as he ascended the 
Cathedra, was very striking. He was, in fact, two years young- 
er than myself, but he was already one of the most distinguished 
of the literary personages whose acquaintance I was anxious 
to make at Jena. There was an appearance of decision, and 
even of defiance about him. He had broad cheek bones, tem- 
ples boldly projecting, and a high forehead. His face was 
strongly knit together, and the nose had a slight cast upwards ; 
while in the large clear eyes lay the might of intellectual domin- 
ion. At the commencement of his discourse, he appeared a lit- 
tle embarrassed ; but this lasted only a few moments. The sub- 
ject was one which, at that time, filled his whole soul. He spoke 
of the idea of a Natural Philosophy — of the necessity of com- 
prehending Nature in its unity — and of the light that would be 
thrown over all objects, if only observed from the central point of 
the unity of reason. He carried me completely away by his elo- 
quence, and I hastened the next day to visit him. He receiv- 
ed me not only in a friendly, but even joyful manner. I was 
the first professional naturalist who attached himself to him un- 
conditionally and enthusiastically. Among this class of schol- 
ars, he had hitherto found only opponents; and, indeed, those 
who seemed not at all to comprehend the reasoning they attempt- 
ed to refute." 
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From the lecture-room of Schelling, Steffens proceeded 
to that of Fichte, where the following rather ludicrous scene 
presented itself. 

" Fichte appeared to deliver his introductory lecture on the 
Destination of Man. This short, strong-built man, with sharp com- 
manding features, made, I must confess, a most imposing ap- 
pearance, as I then saw him for the first time. Even his lan- 
guage had a cutting sharpness. Well acquainted with the meta- 
physical incapacity of his hearers, he took the greatest possible 
pains fully to demonstrate his propositions ; but there was an 
air of authoritativeness in his discourse, as if he would remove 
all doubts by mere word of command. ' Gentlemen,' said he, 
' collect yourselves — go into yourselves — for we have here noth- 
ing to do with things without, but simply with the inner self.' Thus 
summoned, the auditors appeared really to go into themselves. 
Some, to facilitate the operation, changed their position, and stood 
up ; some drew themselves together and cast their eyes upon the 
floor ; all were evidently waiting under high excitement for what 
was to follow this preparatory summons. ' Gentlemen,' continued 
Fichte, ' think the wall ' (Denken sie die Wand). This was a task 
to which the hearers were evidently all equal ; they thought the 
wall. ' Have you thought the wall ? ' asked Fichte. ' Well then, 
gentlemen, think him who thought the wall.' It was curious to see 
the evident confusion and embarrassment that now arose. Many 
of his audience seemed to be utterly unable anywhere to find him 
who had thought the wall ; and I perceived how it might well 
happen, that young men, who thus stumbled at the very thres- 
hold of speculation, might, in their further attempts, be brought 
into states of mind the most dangerous and injurious. Fichte's 
delivery was excellent, being marked throughout by clearness 
and precision. I confess that I was strongly moved by the sub- 
ject, and that I never again heard so striking a lecture." 

Steffens's description of Frederick Schlegel also, who, 
with his brother William, belonged to the Jena circle, is 
highly characteristic. 

" At Jena, I became acquainted with Frederick Schlegel. He 
was in every respect a remarkable man, — of slender form, 
his features beautifully regular, and in the highest degree ex- 
pressive. There was a quiet in his external appearance, that 
was almost phlegmatic. When sitting absorbed in a train of 
thought, he was accustomed to span his forehead with his 
thumb and forefinger, then draw both together slowly, so as to 
meet above the eyes, and with equal deliberation down over the 
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beautiful, and delicately formed nose ; and, as he advanced still 
further in the development of his thought, the united thumb and 
finger were moved from the point of the nose in a long straight 
line into the air. During this movement, he spoke slowly and 
cautiously, so as to bring me wellnigh to desperation. Striding 
backwards and forwards across the room, I often interrupted his 
chain of reasoning with critical objections; but his calmness 
could never be in the slightest degree ruffled. Tieck afterwards 
drew a caricature of us, in which Schlegel, in deep meditation, 
sat gazing into vacancy, his finger pointing before his nose into 
the air ; while I, violently moving both hands and feet, turned 
my nose heavenward. I attached myself closely to Schlegel, 
and constantly forgot the difference in our philosophical views. 
He lived entirely in history. He was a perfect stranger to out- 
ward nature ; and neither of the brothers had an eye even for 
the most beautiful scenery, just as Lessing and William von 
Humboldt lacked entirely an ear for music. There are few 
men whose personal appearance produced so strong an effect as 
that of Frederick Schlegel. Every subject that was presented 
to him, he handled in a manner significant and profound. His 
wit, also, was pointed and inexhaustible." 

While on a visit to Dresden, Steffens met with the poet 
Tieck, of whom he has given the following interesting de- 
scription. 

" Tieck, like myself, was at that time twenty-eight years of 
age. He was truly beautiful in appearance, of a slender figure, 
and with eyes whose wonderful transparency and intellectual 
power even old age has not yet been able to subdue. All his 
movements were graceful and elegant, as was also his language. 
He hardly writes with more beauty than he speaks. The clearness 
with which he treats his subject, and the graceful and sonorous 
fulness of his periods alike irresistibly captivate us. In conver- 
sation, he takes up his theme with calm objectivity ; handles it 
circumspectly, and yet with a reserved enthusiasm, that imparts 
to the representation a living warmth, for which it seems less in- 
debted to the genius of the writer, than to the vital, spiritual im- 
portance of the subject itself. I have hardly ever seen him vio- 
lently excited. He has himself told me, however, that, in the 
highest circles of society, when he has heard what was of the 
greatest poetical and spiritual importance spoken of with genteel 
contempt — when, particularly, the best things of Goethe have 
been pronounced ridiculous, — he had felt himself suddenly agi- 
tated with passion that made him pale. But he remained silent, 
when, I must confess, my mouth would have overflowed with im- 
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proprieties. Many a time, I have seen his ablest and most deter- 
mined enemies completely overpowered by the conquering might 
of his presence merely ; and I may venture to affirm, that the in- 
fluence of his personal appearance, easily accessible and amiably 
acquiescent as he was, must have been as great as that of his 
writings. The benefit I have derived from intercourse with him 
during the progress of a friendship of the most intimate charac- 
ter and of very long duration, even though we have differed on 
subjects of the highest moment, is greater than I can express. 
His flow of ideas, when speaking of the poets whom he revered, 
such as Goethe, Shakspeare, and even Holberg, was always most 
free and generous. 

"Before the elasticity of his frame had been impaired by dis- 
ease, his rich and pliant mimickry was as wonderful as his flexi- 
bility of language. Had he gone upon the stage, he would have 
made the greatest actor of his time; and even now, in his old 
age, when, lamed by the gout and confined to his chair, he re- 
cites a drama in that style for which he is celebrated throughout 
Europe, it seems to me, as if the perfection of scenic art, which 
at the theatres drags out a weak and doubtful existence, were 
fettered to the chair of this septuagenuary." 

In 1804, Steffens was called as Professor Ordinarius to 
Halle, in the neighbourhood of which town he had previous- 
ly married the accomplished daughter of the well known mu- 
sician Reichardt. About the same time, Schleiermacher was 
appointed Professor Extraordinarius at the same university ; 
and the two teachers formed an intimate acquaintance with 
each other, of which we give some account in the extracts 
following. 

" At Halle, I was destined to meet a man, who made a new 
epoch in my life. It was Schleiermacher. As is well known, 
he was small of stature, and somewhat crooked, yet hardly so as 
to appear deformed. He was quick in his motions, and the fea- 
tures of his countenance were in the highest degree striking. 
There was a sharpness in his look, that might have been, per- 
haps, somewhat repelling. He appeared, in fact, to look quite 
through everybody. His face was rather long, the lips firmly 
closed, the chin prominent, the eye active and fiery, and its ex- 
pression uniformly earnest, collected, and thoughtful. I saw 
him amid the manifold and ever-changing relations of life, ab- 
sorbed in contemplation and elated with merriment, joyful and 
sad, composed and agitated ; but on all occasions, his mind was 
controlled by an unchangeable spirit of repose, greater and more 
powerful than the passing excitement. At such times, a slight 
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expression of irony played over his countenance, a heartfelt sym- 
pathy with others appeared to animate him, and an almost child- 
like sweetness of disposition shone through the quietude of his 
manner. His great mental composure had sharpened his bodily 
senses to a surprising degree. While engaged in animating con- 
versation, nothing that occurred in his presence escaped him. 
He saw every thing and heard every thing, even the low conver- 
sation of others. Art has, in a most wonderful manner, immortal- 
ized his countenance. Rauch's bust of him is a masterpiece of 
art ; and one who has lived so familiarly with him as I have 
done, is almost struck with dread at its resemblance to life. I felt 
as if he were before me, and about to open his firmly closed lips 
for grave discourse. 

" We formed the closest mutual attachment. Walks, pleasure- 
parties, society were enjoyed by us together. He was interested 
in my views of physical science ; and I learned through him Plato 
and the Grecian philosophy. My connexion with him, as with 
Goethe, Schelling, and Tieck, taught me, in a most convincing 
manner, that unlimited devotion to another demands, not pre- 
vents, perfect self-reliance. What was often called his Spi- 
nozism was the very thing that most attracted me, because it 
appeared not as a kind of fatalism, but rather as the living foun- 
tain of unconditional freedom. The deeper, more serious, r and 
even more religious the view Schleiermacher took of life and 
science, so much the more decisively did he turn away from all 
representations of the one or the other, which appeared to him 
trivial and worthless." 

The following occurrence excited some attention. Schlei- 
ermacher being university preacher, it became his duty, on 
the death of the qeeen dowager, to pronounce a funeral ora- 
tion. It was the month of March ; and a beautiful spring- 
day enticed him, together with Steffens and a young noble- 
man of their acquaintance, the day before the appointed so- 
lemnities, to make an excursion into the country. The 
night was spent at a small inn in the village of Ostrovv, and in 
a way that did not appear very favorable to the preparation 
of the preacher's work for the morrow. 

" It was past midnight, and on the following morning, between 
nine and ten o'clock, Schleiermacher was to ascend the pulpit, 
and pronounce an oration on a theme requiring to be treated 
with the greatest delicacy. After a few hours' sleep, we awoke, 
and commenced our walk of seven or eight miles homewards. 
Schleiermacher, a valiant pedestrian, strode on before us with a 
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celerity that made it difficult to follow him. We observed that, 
notwithstanding the rapidity of his gait, he was absorbed in 
thought, and we forbore to disturb him. On reaching home, I 
had barely time to change my dress, and arrive at the church at 
the appointed hour of service. As I appeared among my col- 
legiate friends, a general movement was visible. ' Ah,' they ex- 
claimed, ' now you are come, we may hope to see Schleiermacher 
also.' The report of our excursion, and even of our spending 
the night at a beer-house, had already circulated about the city. 
Messengers had been sent early in the morning to Schleierma- 
cher's lodgings, and, as scarcely an hour before service, when 
the bells began to ring, he had not yet returned, some began to 
think, and others even to hope, that he would not come at all. I 
was silent, and allowed them to talk. 

" Schleiermacher ascended the pulpit. Every one who has 
ever heard him knows how imposing from the sacred desk was 
the calm earnestness of his exterior. His discourse showed that 
artistic arrangement of the parts, which was so characteristic of 
the orator. The subject was worthily treated, and his sentiments 
clearly stated. Notwithstanding the repose and apparent cold- 
ness of his delivery, he made a profound impression, and every 
one left the church convinced of the nothingness of all earthly 
relations, even the most important, when compared with his divine 
destination. My friends all listened to the oration with delight 
and wonder. The fact, that the person who had delivered a dis- 
course so free and clear in its views, so well conceived and skil- 
fully arranged, had spent the few preceding hours in playful 
diversion, was in the end considered as trivial and of no impor- 
tance." 

At Halle, Steffens met with much success as a teacher, 
until the unfortunate campaign of Jena broke up the univer- 
sity, and encompassed his fireside with the anxieties and 
dangers of war. In the autumn of 1806, as the harvest sea- 
son drew near, reports of the approach of the French under 
Napoleon, and the expectation that a great battle was to be 
fought in the neighbourhood, filled all hearts with solicitude. 
The arrival, about this time, of the reserve corps of the 
Prussian army under the Duke of Wurtemburg, raised the 
excitement to such a pitch as entirely to destroy the quiet 
order of individual activity, and to fill the streets with men 
and women anxious to listen to the last reports, and to learn 
the general hopes or apprehensions. The Prussian officers 
were vainly confident of victory ; but upon the mercenary 
soldiery little reliance was placed by the people at large. 
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First came the news of the unfortunate engagement at Saal- 
feld, where Prince Louis was left on the battle-ground. 
The still nearer approach of the enemy was daily reported ; 
until, on the fatal 14th of October, the tidings of a great 
battle suddenly broke upon the ears of the citizens. At first, 
it was tremblingly said, that the Prussians had experienced a 
disastrous defeat ; but afterwards, all faces were lit up by the 
rumor of as great a victory. Steffens, anxious to learn the 
truth, ran hastily out to the Salzstein heights, situated midway 
between Halle and Merseburg. There, bending his ear to 
the ground, he distinctly heard a cannonade in the distance, 
which, growing more and more faint, and retiring in a north- 
westerly direction, convinced him that all was lost. This 
conviction, however, he hardly ventured to express even to 
his nearest friends, who were all encouraged, even up to the 
night of the 15th, by constant reports of a great triumph of 
the Prussians. But early on the morning of the 16th, he 
was awaked by the reports of musketry, and with his wife, 
accompanied by Schleiermacher and his sister, he hastened 
to the walls of the town, where they obtained a distinct view 
of the attack and defence, and the occasional skirmishes of 
cavalry on the adjacent plain. The progress of the French 
soon compelled the party on the walls to retire to their 
homes. As the house of StefFens stood in an exposed part 
of the town, he proceeded with his wife and child to that of 
Schleiermacher. On their way, they were obliged to cross 
a street crammed with retreating ammunition wagons and 
cannon, together with flying soldiers ; the guns of the French 
were heard in the adjoining streets, and a portion of the ad- 
vanced guard of Bernadotte, called the Brimstone Band, 
hurried by without seeing them. The bullets whizzed past 
the ears of the father, holding his infant child in his arms. 
But they all escaped, they knew not how, to the house of 
their friend. There, however, they were not suffered to re- 
main long undisturbed. The French soldiers scattered about 
the town in quest of plunder, entered a house directly oppo- 
site Schleiermacher's, and robbed it of every thing which 
they could lay hands upon. At length, a loud knocking was 
heard at their own door ; but the inmates remained still. 
The robbers, however, saying that they would be satisfied 
with a glass of wine or two handed through the window, 
those within indiscreetly concluded to comply with their re- 
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quest, and Steffens opened the window. No sooner was this 
done, than one of the horsemen, levelling a pistol at the head 
of the Professor, threatened to blow his brains out, if the 
door was not instantly opened. Having gained admission, 
the robbers seized upon the watch of Steffens — purse as 
usual he had none, — relieved Schleiermacher of the money 
about his person, rummaged a desk that happened to be 
lying open, and, catching up some pieces of linen, hastened 
out of doors. 

In the afternoon, Steffens ventured to go out. No French- 
men were anywhere to be seen. Dead bodies of Prussian 
soldiers lay scattered about the streets ; a few single persons 
here and there appeared ; neighbours were seen timidly steal- 
ing about from each other's houses ; and small groups were 
assembled at a corner or two, narrating with suppressed 
voices the excesses of the plundering troops. At night, the 
company, which had passed the day at Schleiermacher's, 
assembled at the residence of a Professor Hofbauer. Fears 
were entertained, that the town would be exposed during the 
night to the ravages of the victors ; and the gentlemen had 
prepared themselves to defend the women and children with 
their lives. But there is often a humorous side even to 
despair. It was known that Hofbauer's cellar was well 
stored with the choicest Rhine wines, and that he was usually 
very sparing in the use of them. Hinting to him, therefore, 
that his cellar would undoubtedly be exposed to the search 
of the enemy, and intimating further, that such wine as his 
ought never to tickle the throats of Frenchmen, they suc- 
ceeded in causing a goodly number of dusty bottles to be 
ordered up, and spent the night over them in sprightly dis- 
course, till at the dawn of morning they one after another fell 
asleep in their chairs. 

From these illustrations of the distress which war brings 
into the bosom of literary and domestic life, we turn again to 
the peaceful pursuits of letters, and give a short description 
of the famous founder of the science of Phrenology. 

" Gall, the celebrated craniologist, having excited much atten- 
tion by his lectures in Berlin, and gained a large number both of 
followers and opponents, came about this time to honor the town 
of Halle with his presence. Plaster heads, with Gall's figures 
upon them, belonged to the household furniture of those days ; 
they were found even upon the toilets of ladies. Instead of 
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reading the works of an author, or listening to the compositions 
of a musician, many persons preferred, whenever they could 
make the personal acquaintance of a writer or artist, to examine 
his pericranium ; and if they found no bump for the talent attrib- 
uted to him, they condemned his productions a priori. The 
mother felt of the heads of her children, full of anxiety lest she 
should find indications of a thief or a murderer. However, the 
motherly hand generally slipped lightly over these ill-omened 
elevations, without perceiving them. But if the partial fingers 
chanced to pass over the organ of some future talent, they felt 
at once the little mountain ; and the fond mother congratulated 
herself, that she had given birth to a philosopher, an artist, a 
legislator, or a hero. At the present day, however, one may 
look long before finding one of Gall's plaster heads, unless, in- 
deed, he should choose to search for them among the dusty 
relics of the garret. Phrenologists are now rarely to be met 
with in Germany. 

" Gall belonged to that class of persons who think, by means 
of a few imperfect observations of nature and various combina- 
tions of these, to arrive at important discoveries in science. I 
have known few men who allowed themselves to be so little 
disturbed in their opinions by any doubts of their correctness. 
His delivery was expressive of entire confidence in himself; and 
he pronounced his lectures with all the ease and freedom of con- 
versation. 

" One scene I must here describe, which surprised and amused 
me. Goethe had come over from Weimar to hear Gall, and sat 
with his imposing mien in the midst of his hearers. Even his 
still attentiveness had something commanding in it ; and the re- 
pose of his unchanged features did not entirely conceal the rising 
interest he felt in the development of the lecture. On his right, 
sat the great philologist, Wolf ; and on his left, my father-in-law, 
Reichardt. Gall was occupied in explaining the organs of the 
different faculties"; and, in his easy way of lecturing, did not 
scruple to look around upon his hearers' heads for the confirma- 
tion of his doctrines. At first, he spoke of those skulls that pre- 
sent no particular elevations, but are developed in full and beau- 
tiful harmony ; and then remarked, that whoever noticed the 
head of the great poet who honored his lecture by his presence, 
would see a splendid illustration of the kind of skull of which he 
had been speaking. The whole audience at once turned their 
eyes upon Goethe. He remained calm, a scarcely percep- 
tible expression of dissatisfaction was immediately lost in a sup- 
pressed smile of irony, and the perfect and imposing repose of 
his countenance continued undisturbed. Gall next came to the 
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organ of tune. Eeichardt had a remarkable development of it, 
and as his head was completely bald, the lecturer pointed to it 
as to a skull expressly prepared for the occasion. At last, came 
Wolf's turn, who rejoiced in an equally striking development 
of the organ of language. Wolf, however, wore glasses, that 
concealed this organ. As Gall proceeded to speak of the facul- 
ty of language, Wolf could well suppose, that the lecturer would 
make use of his head as he had of Goethe's and Reichardt's. 
And it was most amusing to see how the great philologist lent 
his aid to carry into execution the design of the craniologist. 
With the greatest composure, he took off his glasses, looked 
round in all directions, and at the same moment his pate was 
converted in the hands of the lecturer into a craniological speci- 
men, which, more by the operator than by himself, was put 
into motion, and shown to all the spectators. Although there 
was something comical in the whole scene, Gall accomplished 
his object. The striking confirmation of his doctrines by heads 
so distinguished produced a great effect upon all his hearers." 

The space already occupied compels us here reluctantly 
to take leave of our author. His work is, indeed, far too 
voluminous, and sometimes reminds us of a saying by A. W. 
Schlegel, that even the greatest men, in their old age, love to 
take themselves up as children upon the arm, fondly stroke 
their dear heads, and amuse themselves with baby talk. But 
the style is pleasing, the topics are attractive even to the 
general reader, and the numerous reflections of the author, 
though now and then a little weakened in their effect by the 
mistiness of thought and sentimentality of feeling so common 
in the land of his adoption, are full of poetical, religious, or 
philosophical interest. The portion of the work to be here- 
after published will give an account of the author's literary 
and scientific productions, as well as of the important part 
taken by him in the Prussian war of independence against 
Napoleon, " in which," says Alison, in his " History of Eu- 
rope during the French Revolution," " Steffens appeared 
with a warlike air, and surrounded by a numerous band of 
followers." To these later volumes, should their interest 
answer our expectations, we may possibly invite the attention 
of our readers in a subsequent number of this Journal. 



